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Life of the enterprising Dr. Seetzen. 
[From a Bombay Paper of May 15, 1815.] 


7 Now the few travellers whose thirst for knowledge and 
intrepidity of mind, have directed their views towards 
exploring the interior regions of Africa, and whose labours 
have so uniformly been interrupted by a lamented and untimely 
fate-—Dr. Seetzen, a German gentleman of considerable ta- 
lent, and distinguished qualifications for the arduous task of 
discovery, seems to have been less known to the world than 
most of his predecessors in that path, although bis want of no- 
toriety arose rather from a retiring modesty of character than 
from any deficiency of claim on the gratitude and admiration 
of the friends and patrons of civilization and knowledge. Of 
the early part of this traveller’s history nothing further is 
known to the writer than that he was a native of Saxony, had 
passed through a regular course of studies as doctor of medi- 
cine, and had added to his professional acquirements an _inti- 
mate knowledge of botany, mineralogy, and natural history in 
general, besides an ¢cquaintance with oriental languages, and 
particularly a proficiency in the Arabic. 

So rare an union of scieuce and learning, with a robust con- 
stitution, unshaken courage, and enthusiasm in the pursuit of 
knowledge, had recommended him to the notice of the Duke 
of Saxe Gotha, by whom he was introduced to the Emperor 
of Austria, and to the learned orientalists of Vienna, who were 
then engazed in their first labours on Les Mines de |’Orient. 
Vou. 56, 3M Under 
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Under the joint patronage of these distinguished charac- 
ters, he left Europe about the year 867,00 atourthrough 
Syria and Palestine, chiefly with a view to improve his qualifi- 
cations for the great work of exploring Africa, by gradually 
bringing himself to suffer“the greatest privations, by fami- 
liarising his habits to those of savage life, and by acquiring a 
facility in the cellpquigl dialects, of Arabic, which would ena- 
ble hun tatpas for. sina Aratiia. © 1. 

During his stay in Syria, he visited Palmyra, Balbec, Leba- 
non, Jerusalem, and the intermediate scenes of sacred er pro- 
fane history; -bat his most-inleresting tour was through the 
plains of the Hauran, cast of the river Jordan, and the Dead 
Sea; a wide, and now desart tract, gbigfy, peopled by wander- 
ing Bedouin tribes, though xboundittg-with ramed cities, and 
traces of former opulence and cultivation, in canals, bridges, 
aud other public works of utility. As it was a district, too, eu- 
tirely unknown to Europeans, his researches as a naturalist were 
abundantly successful ; and the scientific world bad much to 
hope for from his discoveries even here, particularly ia his mi- 
neralogical aecquishions, and his examination of the shores and 
waters of the lake Asphaltitis, concerning which so many pious 
falsehoods had bees ¢ireulated; ta gratify the taste of those 
who still belieyed the hissing bubbles of the burning brimstone 
that swallowed Sodom and Gomorrah to be‘ visible, and who 
devoutly inferred that ‘no animal could sustain withoat sAilo- 
cation the fumes sent up by this sink of flagitious abomina- 
tion. 

In Egypt, the Inbours of Dr. Seetzey were chiefly directed 
to researches of science, particularly, in correcting the errors 
of Sonhini, as a naturalist, and ‘exploring the vast field which 
that interesting country offers to the geologist and the agricul- 
tural observer. , 

At Cairo, where he‘remained some montis, occupied in the 
arrangeurent of his materials, specimens, and observations, be 
was personally Known to most of the European inhabitants, 
who universally speak of him asa man of extensive informa- 
tion, of profound scientific knowledge, extraordinary qualities 
of disposition, in the union of patience, fortitude, enterprise, 
and gentleness of manners, and possessed of every quulifica- 
tion likely to insure success. 

From. Egypt he appears to have sent to Vienna all the valua- 
ble specimens which he had been enabled to collect in the dif- 
ferent departments of science, as well as copious observations 
on the sacged and literary antiquities of Palestine, and the 

manners of the Bedouian tribes, which range the extensive 
plains of the eastern deserts: on all these subjects his inqui- 
ring taro of mind, and invincible emancipation from the 
shackles of vulgar prejudice, enabled him to exercise a clear 
un 
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unbiassed’) udgement, and to give the best and most impartial 
account af, them that hasever been writes, since the intelligent 
remarks of the philosophic Volaey. 

Horeb aad Siuai, as. tlie venerable. mount of early miracle, 
from amid the lightamyg and thunders ef whose terrific brow 
the decalogue was first announced, next attracied Dr. Seeizen’s 
attention; but altheagh he was not successful in discovering 
the rock from whase cleft the. marmuring Israelites were 
watered, the blackeoed soil of the burning bush, or the any 
other scenes of early wonders shown to travellers by the pious 
Greeks of Santa Catherina; yet lis travels through that route, 
and their continuatien through the unfrequented ways of Aras 
bia Petraea, brought to.light a mass of intormation. 

After his tour through the northern part of Arabia, and from 
thence ivio the Hedjaz, Dr. Seetzen repesed a few months at 
Mecca, where be mingled with the crowd of pilgrims that an- 
nuajly assemble there from every quarier of the eastern world; 
and by the disguise ef a Jong black beard, an Arab dress, an 
intimate acquainiange with all the doctrines and ceremonies of 
Islamisin, and.a proficient tlueney of expression in the various 
dialects of the Arabic tongue, he acquired the title of Hadjee 
Moosa, afier performing a pilgrim’s duties; when be quitted 
the holy city, without # suspicion having once been excued of 
his want of veveration for the Caaba and the Prophet. 

From Mecca he journied through the southern territories of 
the Hedjaz with a caravan, and reached Saena, the capital of 
Yemen, through a route before uutravelled by any European ; 
whence he continued his tour through the most fertile. parts of 
Arabia Felix, and arrived at length at Mocha, bringing with 
him the spoils which his intrepidity had gaimed him, in bota 
nical, mineralogical, and other specimens of natural history, 
Like the collection of the industrious Niebulir, it had scarcely 
entered the gates of Mocha before it was seized by the rapa- 
cious Dola, under the: hope of its containing Hmunense .trea 
sures ; but finding himself Miserably disappointed in his esti- 
mation of their value, as if to avenge bimself, by securing 
their loss to the proprietor, he caused them all to be conveyed 
tothe lmanm of Saana, under a pretence of their being in- 
tended for the exercise of magic and incantation. They were 
accordingly confiscated, and for ever lost to their proprietor, 
who seemed only to be stimulated thereby to greater undere 
takings wn the way of arduous research. 

During De. Seetzen’s stwy at Mocha, he invariably bore the 
character of « Mussuiman dervish, under the name of Hadjce 
Moosa ; nor docs it appear that he was known to any of the 
natives there, as a European, his disguise being (as was before 
observed) complete ; and his prudence was carried so far that 
lhe never visited any of the factories there, although Captain 
$Me Rud- 
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Rudland, who was at that moment the East India Company’s 
agent in the gulph, gave him repeated invitations, and paid him 
every indirect attention which he could be prevailed on'to res 
ceive; his constant residence being in the caravansera of the 
Mahonimedan travellers. {t had been the yveneral opinion of 
the best informed people at Cairo, who:at all interested them- 
selves in the question, and consequently of his patrons in. Ku- 
rope, who depended solely on their consuls in Egypt for infor- 
mation, that Dr. Seetzen had met his death in Africa, in some 
wars among the Samauliesin Berbera; but, it is confidently as- 
serted at Mocha, that he did not once cross over to the oppo- 
site coast. After some stay at Mocha, wasted in ineffectual 
endeavours to obtain a restoration of his seized speciinens, he 
formed the determination of revisiting Saana in person, and of 
journeying from thence to the eastern extremity of Arabia, to 
cross from Muscat into Persia, and retarn agaiu to Syria, from 
whence he would at length enter on his great undertaking. 

For this purpose -he left Mocha in the month of October, 
1811, baving with him a number of camels laden with bage 
gage, provisions, scientific apparatus, &c. when, three days 
only atter his departare information was received of his sud- 
den death near Tais, and the consequent dispersion of all his 
property. No doubt seems to have been entertained, even by 
the Arabs themselves who were of his party, that he was 
poisoned by some agents of the Dola among them, with the 
connivance, or perhaps at the express orders of the lmaum, to 
wrench from him the little mite he possessed, and to remove 
him effectually beyond the power of remonstrance. 

Beyond this, nothing is positively known as to the detail of 
his sufferings ; but the fact of his having died a sudden and 
violent death is unfortunately too well established. ‘Two even- 
ings before he quitted Mocha, he passed some few minutes 
with Mr. Aitkins, the surgeon of the Company’ establishment 
there, and at the same time confided to the care of Mr. Ben- 
zoni, an [talian, in their service also, the whole of his valuable 
papers and journals, which he congratulated himself on se- 
curing from the grasp of rapacious ignorance, to be forwarded 
by that gentleman, through Egypt, to his distinguished patroa 
the Duke of Saxe Gotha, in Europe. It fell, however, to the 
Jot of poor Benzoni himselt to close a chequered existence on 
that inhospitable shore: so that the only manner in which he 
could acquit himself of his trust, was to transfer the charge of 
his murdered friend’: memoranda to the chief of the Bamians 
there, who was then the commercial broker of the East India 
Company. From him these papers were soon afterwards 
seized by the Dola, and are now, it is to be feared, irretrievably 
lost to the friends of science and the patrons of discovery, 
who would doubtless otherwise, have found among their details, 
in- 
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information of the most valuable and interesting nature. Such 
has been the melancholy termination of the labours of one of 
the mostenterprising and promising of modern travellers, who, 
like Houghton, Parke, Hornemann, and Routgen, bas fallen a 
victim to an-ardent thirst for information, and sacrificed not 
only all that.could render life agreeable, but even that life it- 
self, by. a devotion to one of the noblest, if not the most es- 
teemed, of all pursuits, the acquisition and extension of ra- 
tional knowledge, with a view to the improvement and further 
civilization of mankind. 


Gubenes —~) 


On the Means of Security in a Thunder Storm. 








TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 


Beg to offer for consideration the following observations 

on the means to be adopted for personal security in a thun- 
der storm ; these conclusions are warranted by experiment and 
analogy. 

1. ln the house.— Gilded mirrors and picture frames ought 
to be discarded. By no means must the fire be approached, 
for not only is the flame but the soot which lines the chimney 
x conductor. -The bell pull is often an engine of destruction, 
the subile fire being conducted by the wire is brought to this 
limit, and finding no farther a conducting medium, here, in a 
condensed form, it bursts the shell, and destroys what may be 
near toit. An instance of this kind was communicated to me, 
—the electric matter having reached the bell pull, exploded, 
passed through a window which it destroyed in its passage, 
and finally shattered a cherry tree in the adjoining garden. In 
local virtue, probably the centre of the room is to be preferred ; 
resting on a chair or sofa lined with hair, wool, &c. (dry ex- 
ternal animal and vegeiable substances being electrics or non- 
conductors) will ¢ffectually insulate. The cellar stands second 
ip point of effectual security, for the winged meteor will bave 
its intensity reduced before it can reach the cellar. The bed 
crowns the list of sureties. The horizontal position of the 
body, and the complete insulation of the bed, is the twofold 
advantage. 1 guch doubt whether there is a well authenti- 
@ated) instance of a person being killed in bed upon record, 
where the circumstances were tavourable to insulation, but ins 
Stancesare stated wherein the lightning bas werked as its vic- 
tim the person, standing upright at the sick bed, and the re- 
cuimbent paticat has escaped. : 
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It ‘may not be necessary for general utility to be more parti- 
cvlar on this. part of the subject. 

2. In the open field.—When rain accompanies the storm, 
suffer the habit to be wet, the lightning may be attenuated add 
harmlessly diffused over the budy. Avoid all trees; particue 
Jarly those that stand apart from a group or clump. Solitary 
trees are much more. frequently destroyed by lightoing than 
such as are connected with anumber. The trees which I exa- 
mined last year which carred the marks of the rude bolt were 
of this description. Trees of a resinous character are not.to 
be approached, those affording oily juices especially. “ The 
monarch of the wood” is most frequently the victim of the 
“ piuless storm.” I suspect tlrat this may arise fromthe “ un- 
wedgeable and guarded oak” affording by is frequent notches 
apn opposition to the passage of the electric meteor. Project- 
ing precipices or towering eminences may be implied in the 
estimate of danger. It a hovel capable of affording shelter 
be distant, we do well to brave the storm inthe open plain. If 
the danger is imminent, a recumbent posture is strictly advise- 
able: Happily for os we can estimate. the degree of danger 
and calculate its distance. Light is instantaneous in its pas- 
sage. Lightning, like the lapse of thought, marks its progress 
with exireme velocity. Sound travels the zrial medium only 
atthe rate of 1142 feet in a second of time. By noting the 
vibrations of the pulse (75°im a minute), and if we can count 
20 of these between the flash and the sound, we are safe; the 
noise of the thunder always succeeds the lightoing, never pre- 
cedes it. It isyin fact, the announcement that the danger is 
past. Such was the precaution | adopted the summer before 
Jast when overtaken by a.thunder storm between Lyno and 
Swaffham in Norfolk. There was in this instance no sensible 
interval between the gleam and peal. That my apprehensions 
were not groundless, soon appeared, for a little way ov the road 
before me, a tree was destroyed. During a siorm, soldiers 
should unload their muskets, and pile them up ata short dis 
tance. Caesar relates, that during a thunder gust sparks issued 
from his soldiers’ spears, and that the phenomenon spread con- 
sternation throughout the army. T'rom the person who takes 
care of the armoury inthe Tower, | have understood that blue 
stars are seen. to tip the bayonets during the prevalenee of 
lightning. Probably a pointed brass rod may be an amulet to 
# person so exposed. 

‘There are some who seem fearlessly to court the ‘ sulphu- 
reous bolt” by exposing themselves to gaze at the winged fire 
fretting the vault of heaven, and while | admit that the specs 
tacle is sublimely grand, [cannot say that it is consistent with 
satiety. ‘To acta “ fool-hardy” character is neither wise nor 
becoming, J. M. 
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Character of the late Empress of Austria. 


[From the Allgemeine Zeitang of April 20.] 


HE death of the Empress of Austria, who, in the 29th 

year of her age, has been snatched from her country, has 
caused the deepest affliction in this city as well asin the whole 
empire, Her majesty was born at Milan on the 14th of Dee 
vember, 1787. Though educated in the retirement of the 
elvisters, and destined by her august parents to take the veil, 
she showed from earliest youth very extraordinary talents. As 
the august family of Este was compelled by the Freach ia 
1796 to leave Lombardy, the princess, then nine years of age, 
was also obliged to retire with her parents into the. interior of 
the Austrian states, and at a subsequent peried to Neustadt, 
four (German) miles from this capital, where her educatioa 
was completed under the immediate care of her mother, the 
Archdachess Beatrice, of Este. It was here that the princess, 
iv sileat retirement, though still in cender youth, began to take 
a lively interest in the events which convalsed Europe, in the 
years 1799, 1800, &c.—an interest which gave exercise to her 
active mind, and early gave her character that fortitude which 
she so nobly displayed in the eventful years that. followed, 
The oppression of the French tyranny in Germany, and the 
hatred of Buonaparte, who seemed constantly to breed over 
the entire ruin of her house, made her his most declared ad- 
versary, which she continued til] her death. When, in the year 
1807, the emperor chose ber for his consort, and she, for the 
first time, exchanged the retired court of her mother for the 
brilliant court of the ewperor, all hearts eagerly did her ho- 
mage, and every one who had the happiness to approach her 
was astonished and delighted with. the power of her mind. 
With modesty, beauty, and calm dignity, she appeared iv the 
imperial palace ; and the fairest model of female excellence 
was seen on the throne by the side of a happy consort who woa 
the faith of his people. 

Soon after the marriage, which was celebrated on the Gth of 
January, 1808, years of affliction and great suffering for the 
people of Austria Came on, whicls threatened the destruction 
of the wonarchy. We leave it to posterity daly to appreciate 
the brilliant and trely heroic qualities shown by her majesty in 
the said catastrophe of 1809: for her contemporaries it is 
enough to know, that the sufferiugs of Austria at that ime so 
deeply afflicted the heart of the princess, that her bealth, al 
ready weak, was iireparably injured. We pass over the 
wretched pitiful insults with which the French bulletins at that 
time loaded her, as they did her counterpart, the immortal 
Qacen of Prussia, whose eminent qualities were likewise a title 
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to the hatred of Napoleon ; and acknowledge the dispensation 
of Providence, which reserved it for her majesty, as it were, 
personally to humble her arrogant adversary in the zenith of 
his good fortune, on his marriage with the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, and subsequently at the meetiug in Dresden in 18193 
where she treated Buonaparte io such a manner, and inspired 
him with such awe, that, as eye-witnesses atirm, he was con- 
stantly disconcerted whenever the empress approached him. 

Inthe years 1812 and 1813, on the commencement of the 
extraordinary events which hastened the fall of Napoleon, the 
empress showed a truly German spirit. Large sums were dis- 
tributed by her for the support of the widows of militiamen, 
She did not forget the sacred interests of her family and of the 
empire, her whole influence and exertions being directed to ree 
store Aus'ria to its ancient splendour, for which she considered 
the possession of Lombardy as indispeusably necessary. Ie 
was granted her by fate to see her family again in possession 
of their dominions, but her health visibly declined. At the 
beginning of the Congress, when so many European princes 
had occasion to admire her extraordinary understanding, and 
the elevation of her character; she was already sickly: yet, a 
year later, she was not to be dissuaded from taking part in the 
Journey to her native country, which she greatly longed to see, 
but where fate, to the great grief of ber family, put an end to 
her life by aneasy death.. Great is her loss for all his majesty’s 
children, especially for the older Aichduchesses Levpoldine, 
Clementine, and Caroline, who lose in her an affectionate mo- 
ther and a tender friend, who dedicated so many hours to their 
education; but every Austrian subject must be allowed to de- 
plore a young princess who so forcibly culled to mind the 
youth of the great Maria Theresa. 

Some private letters from Verona say, that only two hours 
before her death the empress dictated a letter, with much viva- 
city, to her brother, the Archduke Maximilian, at Vienna, in 
which she expressed the hope of soon seeing him again in good 
health. Shortly after she fell into a calm and gentle slumber : 
‘on falling asleep she strongly pressed the hand of the emperor. 
She died on the 7th of April last. 

Her majesty arrived at Verona in a fainting fit: from that 
moment she believed her end near, but awaited it with philoso- 
phical resignation andcomposure. She often had her confessor 
with her, The physicians conceived some hopes, but her ma- 
jesty’s presentiment was more decisive than the symptoms of 
the disease. During the last eight days she hardly took any 
food. A few hours before her death she heard with pleasure a 
performance of vocal and instrumental music. 

One cannot. make too public the noble and affecting scene 
that the lust moments of the empress presented. ‘Phis august 
9 princess 
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riocess desired to see successively, in private, all the persons 
of her household; she addressed to each of them words. of 
kindness and consolation. She expressed some satisfaction 
tha: the Archduchess Beatrice, her mother, was accidentally 
at a distance from a scene, which would have too deeply af- 
fected her beart. 3 

“ The road to the tomb,” said the dying princess, ** is that 
of truths all illusions cease; there is n6 more flattery; there 
isno more grandeur; it must be forgotten that I have beeu 
émpress and queen. [ wish that people may retain of me 
sentiments honourable to my memory.” 

Her majesty desired to embrace the ladies who approached 
the nearest to her, and the following were the last words that 
could be vollected :—Happiness is ina good conscience: I feel 
this soothing septiment much more in death than upon the 
throne.—Adieu! my friends! my children! Adien!’"—She 
ceased to breathe. 





NUPTIAL WARDROBE. 


ER Royal Highness Princess Charlotte’s Dresses.—1. The 

wedding dress, composed of magnificent silver lama on 
net, over a rich silver tissue slip, with a superb border of silver 
lama; the embroidery at the botrom forming shells and bou- 
quets ; above the border an elegant fulness, tastefully displayed 
in festoons of silver lama, and finished with a very brilliant 
rolio of lama, The body and sleeves,to correspond, trimmed 
with beautiful point Brussels lace. The mantle of rich silver 
tissue, lined with white satin, trimmed round with a superb 
silver lama border in shells, corresponding with the dress, and 
festooned in front with diamonds. Head-dress, a wreath of 
rose-buds and leaves composed of brilliants. 

2, A superb gold Jama dress, with an elegant border of lama 
over a white satin slip; the body and sleeves embroidered to 
correspond, ‘trimmed with an elegant gold blond net in van- 
dyke; also a most magnificent gold tissue mranteau, lined 
with rich white satin, and immed round with a beautiful 
gold border ia network and shells, aod fastened in front with 
diamonds. 

8. A silver lama dress richly embroidered on net, with su- 
perb border, over a white satin slip; body and sleeves elegantly 
trimmed with a rich silver blond lace; the manteau to suit, 
composed of a rich silver tissue lined with white satin, and 
trimmed round with a beaatilal silver lama border, fastened in 
front with diamonds. 
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4. A'very superb blue and white figured silver tissue dress, 
trimmed with a full elegant trimming of lama on net, taste- 
. fally interspersed with silver, orange: blossom;'and corn flow- 
érs. ‘The body and sleeves elegantly trimmed ‘with lama and 
silver blond: lace. 

5. An embroidered gold muslin dress, with an elegant In- 
dian gold border; above the border two flowers of most beau- 
tifal Mechlin Jace. ‘The body and sleeves richly trimmed with 
Mé¢tblin lace. “This dress-had a particularly beautiful effect. 
°°6.°A very superb Brussels point lace dress, elegantly trimmed 
with point lace over a slip of rich white satin. ‘This dress cost 
809 guineas, 

7. A-vicli white satin dress, elegantly trimmed with blond 
Jace, witli a beautiful satin and net trimaing above the blond; 
the body! aud sleeves very full with blond lace. 

8. An elegant sprig book muslin dress, trimmed with rich 
Mechlin lace over a white satin slip. 

9, A rich figured satin dress, trimmed with blond lace. 

10. A travelling dress of rich white silk, elegantly trimmed 
with flounces at bottom of Brussels pointlace, with correspond- 
ing reff and cuffs. : 

11. Arich white satin wedding pelisse, trimmed with beau- 
tifal ermine. 

32, An elegant white satin hat, tastefully trimmed with blond 
lace, and a fine plume of ostrich feathers. 

The following is a description ‘of the remainder of the 
dresses made for the Princess Charlotte of Wales: 

1. A most superb Brussels point lace dress, over white satin, 
the pattern at the boitom carnations and buds, above which is 
a beantiful flounce, a quarter deep, of point lace; the body 
and sleeves richly trimmed to correspond, 

2. A rich gold sprigged dress, with a long train, trimmed 
round with two rows of lama, of a very rich and beautiful 
pattern; above which is a heading of white satin and !ama 
intermixed; the sleeves lama over white satin, with a most 
tasteful band and bow to correspond. 

8. A- very rich evening primrose satin dress, with a deep 
flounce of blond lace, of a very beautiful tulip pattern, above 
which is a broad embroidery of pearls, in grapes and vine 
leaves; the top and sleeves ornamented with pearls to corre- 
spond. 

4. A beautiful pink flounced satin dress, with a rich garni- 
ture of white satin and blond; the sleeves tastefully ornamented 
with blond to correspond. 

5 A Prussian blue and white striped satin dress, with a beau- 
tiful garniture; above which is a rich broad blond lace, taste- 
fully looped up in the form of shells, A 
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6. A full dress over a rich white satin, ornamented with sil- 
ver, the garniture silver leaves intermixed with full puffings of 
tell; this forms at the bottom atasteful seollop, above which 
are large bunches of silver double lilacs, the sleeves striped 
with silver, .and finished at the top with a narrow : wreath of 
corresponding flowers. 


7..A piok silk dress, trimmed with two rows of a most bein 


tiful bell trimming composed of tull and ribbons: the sleeves 
tull over pink, omamented at the top with a handsome full 
blond. 


8. A. spotted -muslin morning dress; trimmed with four 


flounces of most beautiful English lace; sleeves and top to 
correspond, with lace ruff. » 


9. A sprigged: [odia muslin morning dress, with two rows of: 


Valenciennes lace; let in above each, is a scolloped flounce, 

trimmed round with Valenciennes lace; the body and sleeves 

richly trimmed, with full cuffs and ruff. : 
10, A train dress of net, richly embroidered with a beautiful 


border of roses. and buds a quarter and half deep round the: 
train, the eurvbroidery coming up to meet the waist; body and: 
sleeves richly worked to correspond; the whole dress lined - 


with rich white satin. 


11, A rich violet satin dress, elegantly trimmed witha beau-. 


tiful broad point lace, a most superb heading of broad double- 
edged point; body and sleeves gichiy immed with satin and 
point to correspond. , 


12. A rich white striped gauze dress, of a most beautiful 


pattern, made expressly for her royal highness, trimmed: 


with two rows of beautiful blond lace, satin, and tall trimming 


above the blond; body and sleeves to correspond; slip of ; 


lilac satin. 


13. A rich blue striped gauze dress, richly trimmed with’ 


broad blond, in quite a new and elegant style; the body and 
sleeves trimmed with satin and blond to correspond. 

14 A rich black Chantilla lace-dress, the pattern of which 
was grapes and vine leaves; above the border, a full flounce, 
put on in deep scollops; the body and sleeves trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

15. A superb blond lace dress, elegantly trimmed with blond 
and satin, over a white satin slip. 

16. A tich twilled sarsnet morning dress, with a rich gar- 
niture of white satin and silk; the kody made high, and 
trimmed with satin; a rich Mechlin lace ruff. 

17. Au elegant worked India book muslin dress, with long 
sleeves of a most beautiful-pattern, richly trimmed at.the bot- 
tom, with a double flounce of Mechlin lace, over a slip of even- 
ing primrose satin. 
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18. A fae mult muslin dress, wosked iv shells, with two 
rows of lace, and three flounces ot beautiful Kuglish lace, be-- 
tween a wimming of work to finish; the body and. sleeves 
richly trimmed. =~ 

19. An elegant violet and white satin pelisse, lined with 
white satin, trimmed with leaves of violet, and white blond 
cuffs and collar; bonnet to match, with a beautiful plume of 
white feathers. 

20. A rich green ruff sarsnet pelisse, lined. with white, aud 
elegantly trimmed with green and white satin. 

21. A beautiful primrose silk higk morning deess, trimmed 
and worked in a most ynique style of elegance. 

22. An elegant white satin dress, superbly orpamented. with, 
point lace, of a very beautiful shell pattern, aod headed with 
wreaths of roses and lilies; sleeves very full, composed of 
point and satin; the body to match. This dress has a new. and: 
very elegant appearance. 

93. Very beautiful clear India muslin dress, mast elegantly 
worked in lace work and satin stitch, forming bunches. of: 
wheat ears and corn flowers; at the battom a waved border of: 
the same, finished with very full rows of elegam: English. lace; 
short sleeves, composed of rows of satin, and lace body to 
correspond, made low to meet the waist, with a satia slip, which 
forms a very elegant dress. 

24. A very curious striped: India muslin dress, tucked with 
small tucks, next to which is a broad muslin lace let in, aod 
below it another row of tucks, finishing at the bottom with a 
full flounce of broad maslin; lace sleeves, beautifully worked: 
on India muslin, and striped with Mechlin footing; body to 
match. 

25. Morning dress of fine mull muslin, trimmed with Eng- 
lish footing; lace Jet in at the bottom alternately with. work ; 
full long sleeves, with lace cuffs; collaret of lace. 

26. A blue satin dress tastefully trimmed with satin and net; 
sleeves very full; body made low, with a very pretty cape, 
trimmed to match the dress, 





FASHIONS FOR MAY; 
MORNING TABILIMENT. 


White, dress of carded India muslia, made. high in, the 

neck; a lace frill, to appear as double, in lieu of a.co!- 
Jar; a fulling of clear muslin.reund the bottom, with a tuck oa 
each side, edged with lace ; long sleeves, with three ruffs, wi 
lace 
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laced, up, hehind with cord, A dejeuner cap, made of lace 
and, siuped ripband, to fastea under the chia oa one side. 


WALKING DRESS. 


A white satin spencer, trimmed with the same; with,a roljing | 


collar, which falls to ibe bottony of the avaist, and shews a 
lace; a puffing of satin behind, and on the shoulder, forming a 
full épaulette. A fine Leghorn bonnet, lined and trimmed with 
the same; feathers or a bunch of water-lilies. 


DINNER COSTUME. 


Ae dues of figured. sarsnet, composed of two greens, and 
trimmed, wish satin of a lighter shade, in a, tastefel manner, 
short sleeves, and the body ornamented to correspond. A 
white satin bat, wb a plume. of five feathers: the crown inter- 
mixed with thread lace, and the edge bound with the much 
admired: Chatlotte trimming, which has something the appear. 
ance of swansdown, though made of silk, 


EVENING. DRESS. 


A white satin robe, uimmed with a beautiful Mechlin lace, 
with a heading of silk, which forms leaves to appear like em- 
broidery, This truly handsome dress has a train of half a 
yard. on, the ground; the rob¢ to fall from the shoulder, eon- 
fined with a, rosette behind, and fastened in the froat with a 
diamond buckle. The Kendal wreath, composed. of roses aud 
lilies, is much worn with this most fashionable dress. Necklace, 
diamonds and pearls. White kid shoes and gloves, 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Fhe most prevailing colours are green, lilac, white, and 

ink. The waists very short, and very much trimmed, 

The Lavalette bonnet, composed of a fi new straw, is cou- 
sidered a very becoming shape; but for the elegant female, 
the celebrated Cobourg hat, patronised by her royal highness, 
is most approved since the introduction of fine white whale- 
bone, which may be considered the principal material for forme 
ing fashionable hats, 





On the present Rage for Emigration. 


“HE rage for emigration which prevails in the upper and 

A. independant classes of society, undoubtedly a matter of: 

seriqus present inconvenience, though an eyil which, I. trust, 
must 
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must speedily cure itself, may I think excuse my soliciting a 
space in your work for a few observations. There are but 
three inducements which could operate upon any reflecting 
person in making such a change with his family and establish- 
ment,—Climate, Education of Children, Economy, With re- 
gard to the first, putting bealth out of the question, which, 
may at all times reuder a thorough change necessary, and the 
act of travelling beneficial, there is certainly not much to be 
gained. England has its fogs, and its rains, and its vicissitudes 
of weather ; all, however, much more talked of than felt. But 
it has comfort within doors, and .security abroad. You are 
not scorched by excess of sun in summer, nor deluged with 
periodical torrents iu autumn and winter; you bave conveni- 
encies for invalids, which you will in vain search for abroad ; 
and the healihy and vigorous will surely not complain of the 
severity of the English winter. Charles the Second, who had 
tried most of the Europeap countries, used to say of it, that 
«¢ England was the most comfortable climate to live under, that 
he had ever experienced ; as there were more days in the 
year, and more hours in theday, in which aman may take ex- 
ercise out of doors in it, thaw in any country that he had ever 
known.” wy 
Of ftaly, the land of promise to our northern refugees the 
traveller Kotzebue thus speaks: “ The climate in Italy is de- 
lightfol and mild, but extremely variable. Not a day, scarcely 
wn hour of the day, can you trust to the weather. A greater 
injary still to the health arises from the numerous marshes, 
lakes, and streams ; which, almost throughout the year, cause 
noxious exbalations, which you may smell at the distance of 
several miles. The rich are obliged, in summer, to repair to 
the mountai:s ; and the mortality amongst the poor who remain 
is excessive. Even where the poisonous effluvia of the marshes 
do not assail, there the filth of the inhabitants excites disgust. 
The winter is mild; but yet, with the exception of Naples,. 
more uncomfortable than in Russia; for with smoky chimnies, 
stone floors, open doors, and shattered windows, bow can the 
least cold be excluded? The summer, on the contrary, is in- 
tolerably hot; you are devoured by vermin; all the bodily 
powers are exhausted ; and a general languor oppresses the 
whole frame. Italy produces wine and truits; but I never 
tasied so good an orange at Naples as at Petersburg ; most of 
the wines of ltaly are unpalatable to strangers, and amidst 
millions of vines you often languish for a glass of their pro- 
duce.” ‘This is no very inviting description; yet, to make it 
complete, we must add, that from the fertile plains and roman- 
tic mountains of the garden of Europe, tranquillity and con- 
fidence are banished ; the traveller finds it necessaryto be es- 
corted ; the resident to be always on his guard; and the ama- 
teur is obliged to purchase of an importunate crowd of beggars 
every 
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every step he takes to contemplate the beauties of nature or 
of art; the countentinces of banditti every where surround 
him, and narratives of murders thrill him with horror.” 

Turnto France. Here what is gained in convenience— 
(comfort is exclusively Englisl)—is lost in climate ; and, un- 
Jess in some very few capita! towns, neither for cheapness, for 
means of education, nor for a feeling of security, will there 
be much superiority over Italy. There is a jealousy of Engs 
lishmen universally existing through France, which would 
render it any thing but desirable as a residence at thismoment, 
to say nothing of the possible instability of the present order 
of things. To make aa emigration with a family, whe- 
ther to France or elsewhere, subservient to the. purposes of 
economy, itis requisite that the new settlers should have 
good introductions, which, however, are of Jess use in France, 
than with os; a thorough kuowledge of the lauguage, habits, 
and mannersof the people; some acquaintance with their Jaws; 
and, above all, perfect coolness and self command: without 
these, [ am persuaded, that settlers in France, Belgium, or Italy, 
will be grievously disappointed. Inorderto be a gainer by 
such a desperate step, which may compromise the comfort of 
their future lives, a family aust calculate on a residence of se- 
veral years at least, in the spot where they fix. The expences 
of travelling are great; so are those of.furnishing and pro- 
viding ; these with the impositions which must be submitted 
to on fixing in a foreign land, cannot, under the best system, 
be retrieved within a shorter term than three years. . Then in 
the event of a war, the enormous deduction of exchange!and, 
even under any management, the indispensible percentages 
of agents, bankers, &c. and the disadvantage to a landholder of 
trusting his affairs to a deputy! Let all these things be fairly 
considered, and ceconomy will scarcely be urged as a motive 
for migration. Of the particular items, whose aggregate causes 
our chief family expenditure, there are but few which will be 
found cheaper abroad than at home; butcher’s meat is at 
nearly the same price in France, and the Low Countries, and 
dearer in Ltaly; the quality is generally much inferior, and the 
cookery consisting chiefly in stews and soups; the fatness which 
we consider esseutial to its goodness, is not prized xbroad. la 
lialy, indeed, they dress meat more plainly, but, except of the 
veal, the quality is still worse than in France. Wine is cheap 
abroad ; and in France may undoubtedly be had, of excellent 
quality at a very reasonabie rate; poultry and fruit are alse 
abundant and reasonable. Bread is under our late cheap 
prices ; but,in the provinces, is often sour aud bad, though 
admirable at Paris. Butter is either salted too much or per- 
fectly insipid; aud not cheaper than in our country towns, 
Coffee is good ; but costs, with the sugar, as much as with us, 
) Almost 
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Almost every other article, whether of culinary necessity, or 
jamily consamption, is at a price quite as high, and often much 
higher, than in England. Men’s dress is dearer; so are the 
eotton dresses of women ; and the female fashions are mtith 
more extravagant and expensive. House rént is hot low; taxes 
are moderate ; but household furniture is dear, There is no 
sociality to bé met with in France ; and, to say the truth, the 
society is nat worth taking much pains about, 

1 reserve to tie last the topic of Edueation. 

For boys there are, no doubt, perticularly at Paris, some 
excellent publie seminaries, (Lycets,) where they may acquire 
classical learning. But the French were never famous for 
their Greek ; and [have understood that the classics are Jess 
attended 1 than physical afd mathematical stidies. This, 
however, on the representation of the parent, would doubtless, 
in bis particular ease, be corrected.—The morals of the beys, 
{the boarders,) | have always understood to be carefully re. 
gulated; aitd the terms are moderate, There are also in Paris 
particularly, some highly respevtable female pensidns, or 
boardiny-schools, where the bestinstruction in every depart. 
ment of education, andthe mostcelebrated teachers of fashion- 
able arts and accomplishments, are provided, at a very reason- 
able expence. Bat the great majority of the pupils being 
Catholics, and religio:: being just now getting into vogue at 
Paris, ] can hardly suppose that any parent, who thinks his 
child’s religious principles of paramount importance, will subs 
jectenher boy or girl to the risk of having theor unsettled 
at an age, when exterior impressions are bat too seducing, and 
the power of example and the aathority of station are engines 
strong and dangerous. There are few provincial towns abroad 
where education cai be bad combined with the advantages of 
society andintroduetion. At Paris, perhaps at Brussels,at Bour- 
deaux ; und at Rome and Florence in ltuly, masters may be 
engaged, on terms which we shuuld promoance very cheap, to 
attend at yout own liouse, and 'o give insttucitons, in theit 
different lines, to One or all of a family. And of these mas- 
ters many are of the firsteminence. Bat is it quite deeided, 
that while a girl or a boy are learwing to point a we correctly, 
or to dance to admiration, they may not neglect things of more 
consequence? Or is it perfectly certain that, while a girl has 
been learning to play divinely on her harp or piano, she may 
not have forgotten some of the good English notions of female 
delicacy, propriety, and honour, which have not yet been ex- 
ploded trom our moral costume? Are tne Parisians, the French 
in eeneral, or the Ltalians, sach models as virtuous and religious 
English parents woald wish to set before their children for imi- 
tation? Or are children of the present day less susceptible of 
the force of example? We exclaim against the es ms 
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of foreign manners, against the licentioushess of foreign ha- 
bits; and caution our friends and families against repasng con- 
fidence in foreign professions; and yet we consider oursylves 
justified, in the sight of God and of our country, when we 
wantonly phioge the most valuable pledges entrusted te pie 
care, into fhe very hazards which we affect to dread! Surely 
this is the result ether of folly or hypocrisy. If we sincerely 
believe; foreigne's to be as we represent them, we are acting an 
atrocious part towards Gar ebildrgn and pur country, if we 
breed up ot offspring to resemble then: and this caw hardly 
be avoided, if we reside amongst them. If, on the con- 
trary, we cohsider the moral charaticr of foreighers, parti- 
cularly of the French, 10 be a worthy and fit object of applause 
and imiiation, let us make the amende honorable ; let ws -apenly 
pronotiied, in the face of days that our forefathers, our fathets, 
our historians, our statesmen, and our travellers, are and feve 
been, oné and all, most inveterate and detestable liars; let us 
rush to the fraternal embrace with ardunr;. let our now blush- 
ing and blooming daughtérs hasteh to échufate the pallor and 
the virtu of a Patisian belle, and improve tlie modest purity 
of their minds andi manners aarongst the naked statues of the 
gardéns of the Thuillertes: While our young men, inthe mear 
time, may study the inipositg ait of thé Parisian ton in the 
boudoir of @ faded: toast, and render themselves thoroughly 
perfect ih the mysteries of French education iv the alleys of 
Tivoli, or the arcades of the Palais Royal. 

CiVvis. 


P.S, My letter, already extended to an inconvenient length, 
would have trespassed too much upon your livnits, had | ex- 
patited on the embarrassmments aristag from servants, and 
other domestic difficulties, which must be encountered abroad 3 
and { purposely avoided any thing connected with political 
subjects, though it is scarcely possible that the gererous feel- 
ings of liberty can grow up in the young bosom under des- 
potic and military governments; or that children can feel 
much ardour of patriotic attachment for a land which is not 
connected with their éarly assoriations. One feeling, it is 
tue, trey will soon be taught—a timid and slavish reserve on 
general topics; since he who now setrles on the continent must 
be content to abandon every thing like open confidence, or a 
free discussion of public afiuirs. 





GARRICK, 


S this is am age when all relics connected with literary, 
and especially with dramatic history, are sought after 
Vou. 56. 30 with 
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with singular avidity, the following document, a fac-simile of 
the play-bill which announced the first appearance of Garrick, 
may afford great pleasure to our curious readers. We will 
not retard or blunt their appetite by one word of comment. 


A Copy of the Play Bill that announced the first Appearance of 
Mr. Garrick, 
—___ 





October 19th, 1741. 

GOODMAN’S FIELDS. 
At the late Theatre in Goodmun’s Fields, this Day will be 

perforined, 

A Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Divided into Two Parts. 

TICKETS AT THREE, TWO, AND ONE SHILLING. 

Places for the Boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, near the Theatre. 


N. B. Between the Two Parts of the Concert will be presented 
an Historical Play, called the 


LIFE AND DEATH OF 
KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 


CONTAINING THE DISTRESSES OF KING HENRY VI. 
The artful acquisition of the Crown by King Richard, 
The Murder of Young King Edward V.and his Brother, in the Tower, 
THE LANDING OF THE EARL O£ RICHMOND, 

And the Death of King Richard in the memorable Batile of 
Bosworth Field, being the last that was fought. between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster; with many other true His- 
torical Passages. 


The Part of King Richard by A GENTLEMAN, 
(Who never appeared on any Stage), 

King Henry, by Mr. GIFFARD, Richmond, Mr. MARSHALL, 
Prince Edward, by Miss HIPPISLEY, Duke of York, Miss NAYLOR, 
Duke of Buckingham, Mr. PATERSON, 

Duke of Norfolk, Mr. BLAKES, Lord Stanley, -Mr. PAGETT, 
Oxford, Mr. VAUGHAN, ‘Tressel, Mr. W. GIFFARD, 
Catesby, Mr. MARR, Raicliff, Mr. CROFTS, 

Blunt Mr, NAYLOR, 

Tyrrell, Mr. PUTTENHAM, Lord Mayor, Mr, DUNSTAL, 
The Queen, Mrs. STEEL, Duchess of York, Mrs. YATES, 
And the Part of Lady Anne, by Mrs. GIFFARD. 

WITH 
Entertainments of Dancing, 

By Mons. FROMET, Madame DUVALT, and the Two Masters and 
Miss GRANIER. 

To which will be added a Ballet Opera, of one Act, called 
THE VIRGIN UNMASBE’D. 

The Part of Lucy by Miss HIPPISLEY. 

Both of which will be performed Gratis, by Persons for their Diversion. 
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Lord Byron's Second Domestic Poem. 
SKETCH FROM PRIVATE LIFE. 


{“* Fare thee well,” the first of these poems, appeared in the Entertainer 
fot April a9, page 359; the one now inserted, though replete with indig- 
nant severity and venomuus satire, has excited very general notice, and we, 
therefore, present jt to our readers as a literary curiosity, at the same time 
that we regret the affecting circumstances which occasioned it.] 


|. in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 
Promoted thence to deck her mistress’ head ; 
Next—for some gracious service uncxprest, 
And fiom its wages only to be guessed— 
Raised from the toilet to the table, where 
Her wondering betters wait behind her chair, 
With eye unmov’d, and forehead unabash’d, 
She dines from off the plate she lately wash’d, 

uick with the tale. and ready with the lie— 

‘be genial confidante, and general spy— 
Who could, ye gods! her next employment guess— 
Ap only infant’s earliest governess! 
She taught the child to read, and taught so well, 
That she herself, by teaching, learnt to spell, 
An adept next in penmanship she grows, 
As many a nameless slande: deftly shews: 
What she had made the pup! of her art, 
None know—but that high soul secured the heart, 
And panted for ‘he truth it could not hear, 
With longing breast, and undeluded ear 


Foil’d was persuasion by that youthful mind, 
Which flattery tovi’d not—baseness could not blind, 
Deceit infect not— nor contagion svil— 

Indulgence weaken—nor example spoil— 

Nor master’d science tempt her to look down 
On bumbler talents with a pitying frown— 
Nor genius swell—nor beauty render vain— 
Nor envy ruffie to retaliate pain— 

Nor fortune change— pride raise—nor passion bow— 
Nor virtue teach austerity—’tili now. 

Serenely purest uf her sex that live, 

Bat wanting one sweet weakness—to forgive ; 
Too shock’d at faults her soul can never know, 
She deems that all should be like her below ; 
Foe to all vice, yet bardly virtue’s friend, 

For virtue pardons those she would amend. 


But to the theme—now laid aside too long, 
The baleful burden of this honest sung— 
Though all her former functions are no more, 
She rules the ciicles where she served before. 
If mothers—none know why—before her quake; 
If davghters—dread her for the mother's sake; 
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If early habits—those false links, which bind 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind— 
Have given her powers too deeply to instill 
The angry essence of ter deadty will, 

If like’a snake she steal within your walls, 
Till the black slime betray her as she crawls; 
If, like a viper, tu the heart she wind, 

And leave that venom there she did not find; 
What matvel that rhis hag of hatred works 
Eternal evil, latent as she lurks, 

To make a Pandemonium where she dwells, 
And reign the Hecate of dumestic hells? 


_Skill’d by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints 
With all the kind mendicity of, hints, ' 
hile mingling truth with falshood—sneets with smiles— 
A thread of caodour with a web of wile3: 
A plain blunt shew of brietly spoken seeming, 
To hide her blowdiess heart’s soul-harden’d scheming; 
A lip of lies—a face formed to conceal ; 
And, without feeling, mock at all who feel; 
With a vile mask the Gorgun woiilld disown 
A check of parchment—and an eye of stone, 
Mark, how the channels of her yellow bluod 
Ooze to her skin, and stagnate theré to mud. 
Cased, like the centipede, in saffron mail, 
Or darker greenness of the seorpion’s scale 
(Fer drawn from reptiles only may we trace 
Congenial colours in that, suul or tace)— 
Look on her features! and behold her mind 
As in a mirror of itself defined: 
Look on the pisture! deem it not o’ercharged— 
‘There is no trait which might not be eularged; 
Yet true to * Nature’s journeymau”’ who made 
"This monster when their mistress left off trade 
This female dog-star of her little sky, 
Where all beneath her influence droop or die. 





Oh, wretch! without a tear—without a thought, 
Save joy above the rain thou hast wrought— 
‘The time shail come; hot long remote, when thoa 
Shall feel far more than thon tnftictest now ; 
Feel for thy vile self-loving self ih vain, 
And turn thee howhing in wnpitied pain. 
May the strong curse of crash’d affection light 
Back on thy bosom with reflected biight, 
And make thee, in thy leprosy of mind 
As loathsome to thyself, as to mankitid; 
Till all thy self thoughts curdle into hate, 
Biack—as thy will for others would creaté; 
*Tiil thy hard heart be calcined into dust, 
And thy soul wetter in its hideous ‘crust. 
Ob! may thy grave be sleepless as the bed 
The widow’d couch of frre that thou hast spread; 
Then, when thot tam would’st weary Heaven with prayer, 
Look on thine earthly victims—and despair! 
Down to the dust! and, as thou rott’st away, 
Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous clay. 
But for the love I bore, and still must bear, 
‘To her thy malice from ail ties would tear— 
Thy name—thy human nathe—to every eye 
The climax of all scorn, should hang on high, 
Exalted o’er thy less abhorred compeers— 
And festering in the infamy of ycare. 





